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THE CEAYOF. 



Part IV. 



J. DURAND, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 



PUBLICATION -OFFICE, 878 BROADWAY. 



PHIDIAS AND HIS WORKS. 
II. 

( Translated for The Cratok from " The Torso," by Adolf Stahr.) 
Pericles was the scion of an honored family — " a noble 
son of a noble sire" — as he was called by the Grecians, 
who extolled any man that was fortunate enough to descend 
from a celebrated and glorious ancestry. His father 
defeated the Persian fleet at Mycale ; his grandsire, Gleis- 
thenes, delivered the country from the yoke of the Pisistra- 
tidse. A few days before Pericles came into the world, 
his mother dreamed that she would give birth to a lion. 
The patriarchs of Athens thought they could detect in the 
countenance of the young man, and in the elegance and flow 
of his eloquent speech, a great resemblance to the mighty 
Pisistratus, who, in the days of yore, presided over the 
destinies of Athens. The early part of his life was spent 
in the military service of his country, where he distinguished 
himself by his prowess and his intrepidity. Soon, however, 
events shaped themselves in such a manner as to permit 
him to take a more prominent position. Aristides was no 
more ; Themistocles was compelled to resort to flight j 
Cimon was ever engaged on the battlefield, and thus always 
absent from the city. The people, suffering from the op- 
pression of a wealthy and all omnipotent oligarchy, yearned 
for a deliverer. Pericles undertook this mission, and, as 
Plutarch tells us, he stepped boldly forward to put himself 
at the helm of affairs. This position he maintained during 
forty years in which he stood at the head of the republic ; 
for twenty years after Cimoo's death he was the omnipo- 
tent ruler of Greece. Pericles was the " supreme council- 
lor of the nation," and he succeeded in making his will the 
law of the land, without intrenching upon the thorough 
spirit of democracy which pervaded the public mind. The 
power by which he ruled was that of a superior intellect. 
His rule became acceptable to Athens by virtue . of the 
comprehensiveness of his thought and the loftiness of his 
aspirations. He was the beau ideal of a chief magistrate 
of a republic. He was every inch a great man. As 
statesman he was uumatched for wisdom, and as general, 
inimitable for courage. His brilliant exploits warranted 
monuments in honor of the victories which he had won on 
the land and on the sea. He was unrivalled as an orator, 
although he never committed one of his orations to paper. 
One of the contemporary poets said of him, that he spoke 
like a man who carried thunder and lightning upon his lips, 
and whose words shook the whole land like an earthquake. 
He was the incarnation of the most towering capabilities 
of the Grecian mind ; all the thousand achievements of 
Grecian civilization seemed concentrated in his individuality. 
In his youth he was instructed by Pythocleides and Damon, 
two men celebrated for their proficiency in music, and for 
their general ajsthetical culture, and during the whole course 



of his life he. was on intimate terms of friendship with 
Anaxagoras and Zeno, the greatest thinkers and dialecti- 
tians of his day, who were ever ready to enlighten him with. 
their wise counsels. The fine arts, and all arts ministering 
to a sense of the beautiful, were singularly congenial to his 
finely-tuned nature. Phidias, the greatest man of genius,, 
aDd Aspasia, the most illustrious woman of Greece, were 
his most devoted friends, and the most enthusiastic cham- 
pions of his vast conceptions for his country. Pericles 
soared above all his fellow men by the breadth of his 
views, and by the consummate perfection of his culture. 
A constant intercourse with the intellectual masters of 
society, imparted vigor to his mind and kindled enthusiasm 
in his heart. He was untrammelled by religious traditions, 
and free from all superstition. He was full of perseve- 
rance, and at the same time full of determination, daring, 
and resolution. His power of will was immense, and his 
mind, when once resolved upon any question, was proof 
against all vacillation. He was austere and frugal, severe" 
aud exacting, but at the same time full of gentleness and 
charity, and susceptible of the purest emotions. He 
despised all ostentation, and was free from all artificiality. 
His integrity and virtue, as man, citizen and statesman, 
were immaculate. His 'presence was instinct with dignity, 
and his manner and bearing revealed the high sesthetical 
culture, which distinguished him from all others. 

Such was Pericles, according to the unanimous verdict of 
antiquity. As such, he was even frequently spoken of with 
reverence and admiration by his enemies and rivals. 

After having secured the political supremacy of Athens,. 
Pericles applied his power to win the same fame for the city, 
in the sphere of Art. He succeeded admirably. Although 
the youngest city of the great centres of Art in Greece, 
she was destined to sway a queenly sceptre over all sister 
cities by the combined efforts of Pericles, the greatest 
statesman, and Phidias, the greatest artist of antiquity. 
Before his advent to power, he had already caused the 
Odeon to be erected for the contests in vocal and instru- 
mental music of the Citharcedes and the Rhapsodes. Next 
he planned still more gigantic public buildings ; the Par- 
thenon, the temple of Pallas Athena, and the magnificent 
Propylaea at the entrances to the Acropolis, were built by 
his direction. After a lapse of five hundred years, we find 
Plutarch, remarking of these splendid undertakings, "that 
"all the treasures of Kome, accumulated by the mun.ifir 
" cence of a host of emperors, are eclipsed by the splendors 
" of the monuments of Athens, which arose through the 
" sinoie-handed genius of one man." Plutarch's opinion on 
this point is of great moment, considering that generally 
he was not an enthusiastic admirer of plastic Art. But on 
this occasion the sober historian becomes almost an inspired 
poet. He is completely carried away by the beauty of the 
buildings, which he saw with his own eyes, while they were 
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still in the pristine fullness of their splendor. " Here," he 
says, " behold those sublime achievements of art and 
" genius which constitute the chief glory of Hellas, and 
" which fill the world with wonder and admiration. If the 
" grandeur of Grecian gcnins should ever be contested by 
" posterity, these monuments will stand up as imperishable 
" witnesses, and attest that the wide fame of Greece was 
" not founded upon a poet's dream, but upon solid and 
" sublime realities." The historian next takes up the 
gauntlet in behalf of the integrity of the immortal states- 
man, and with great warmth he proceeds to defend him 
against the slanders of the foes and detractors who, while 
he was still among the living, accnsed him of having reck- 
lessly squandered the resources of the people for frivolous 
objects of Art. He goes on to show that Pericles, apart 
from bis love of Art, and of bis faith in its elevating influ- 
ence upon the people, was at the same time prompted by 
statesmanlike considerations of a politico-economical charac- 
ter. He invested nearly twenty-five millions of dollars in 
public buildings and monuments, which produced an im- 
mense trade in marble. This was mainly found in the 
celebrated mountain in Attica, Mons Pentelicus ; and the 
artists of Athens explored the whole coast as far as Persia 
for the purpose of finding the raw material for their work. 
When, instigated by demagogues and politicians, the people 
began to raise a great outcry against his extravagant 
expenditures, Pericles hnshed it inunediately by proposing 
to take the whole responsibility of the disbursements. 
" Well, then, I will bear the burden of the cost myself, 
" and npon the presents which we bring as offerings to our 
" divinities I will inscribe my name." Thus he spoke 
boldly from the forum, and the people received his words 
with great applause. They said to him : " Take as much 
" as yon please from the pnblic exchequer, and use the 
" money freely and liberally." Plutarch, in relating this, 
seems doubtful whether the people were carried away by 
the chivalric bearing and the daring of Pericles, or whether 
they felt desirous to emulate his example, and to become 
the patron of the art-treasures of their city. The people 
Of Athens were worthy of their illustrious leader. 

Pericles inaugurated a new and brilliant era for Art. 
Immense monetary resources were placed by him at the 
disposal of artists ; hence monuments arose as if by magic. 
The Parthenon was built in ten years, and the Propyte'a in 
five. Plutarch says : " This rapidity of execution was the 
" crowning wonder of these achievements. In addition to 
" the genius which the noble rivalry of artists infused into 
" these works, nothing was more impressive than their mar- 
" vellous rapidity of execution. Such is the impression 
" produced upon the minds of those who gaze upon these 
" soaring structures, which seem to reflect over the whole 
" city a halo of artistic grace and beauty. Works that 
" were considered as only to be accomplished after the 
" lapse of ages were actually constructed by the genius and 
" the power of one single era of prosperity." The enthu- 
siasm of the Grecian historian reaches a higher point when 



dwelling upon the power of the artist to blend beauty with 
strength, and thus secure immortality by securing his work 
from destruction. Thus he remarks : " Let us not wonder 
" at the beauty of the work, for beauty was the heirloom 
" of Hellas ; but the freshness and originality of the artis- 
" tic conception command our admiration, and invest the 
" monuments with perennial charms. A new world, a new 
" life, are reached in their existence, and consequently 
" those stones will stand the test of ages without ever los- 
" ing their prestige of beauty. They seem to harbor a 
" soul which never grows old, and to be animated by a spirit 
" which has the fragrance of an eternal spring." 

Genius itself is required for the appreciation of genius ; 
the man of genius alone is able to discern genius in others. 
It was so in the case of Pericles and Phidias. There was 
no lack of eminent architects and artists in those days; but 
Pericles knew how to single out Phidias from the rest, and 
place him at the head of all his artistic enterprises. Like 
most of his contemporaries, Phidias excelled in every sphere 
of Art ; he was architect, statuary, brass-founder, chaser, 
jeweller, and painter. He studied under Ageladas, the 
famous statuary of Argos, who counted also among his 
pupils the great rivals of Phidias, Polycletus and Myron. 
Only a few works of Ageladas have come down to us; but 
we know that the genins of the three most illustrious artists 
of Greece and of the world, was developed in his studio 
and under his direction, and this is sufficient to immortalize 
his name. 

Phidias was the friend and the confidant of Pericles. 
The beauty and the loftiness of their relative positions can 
be better felt than described. That of Raphael and Leo X. 
comes somewhat near it. In our days he would be consi- 
dered as a public minister of the fine arts, if it were possi- 
ble to think our modern civilization capable of estimating 
the fine arts as a subject worthy of the attention of govern- 
ment, or of selecting a minister from the ranks of those 
who are really qualified for the post by the intrinsic moral 
grandeur of their character, and the comprehensiveness of 
their genius. Phidias had under his control, not only the 
artists who were busy during a whole generation in carry- 
ing out his mighty conceptions, but also all the artisans, 
such as the workers of tapestry and embroidery, who were 
employed in connection with the monuments, and whose 
beautiful carpets and drapery served to adorn the temples 
and the sanctuary. Carpenters, masons and builders, stone- 
polishers and brass-founders, goldsmiths and turners in 
ivory, and other artisans took part in the same work. 
Plutarch enumerates them in his life of Pericles. They 
were all under the regulation of corporations or guilds, and 
the atmosphere of activity which emanated from this busy 
hive, baffles any attempt at description. Their calling was 
ennobled by the fact that they labored not exclusively for 
individual wants, bnt also for stupendous public works 
which were the common property of all — of the workman 
himself, as well as of the highest in the state. Hence, the 
pursuits of the workman were not altogether individual, 
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inasmuch as his labor was calculated to adorn and beautify 
the public life of the city. The great architects were 
equally willing to rally round the banner of Phidias. His 
house was the great rallying point of all the celebrated 
masters and artists of Athens. Here they exchanged their 
ideas and opinions, and before the projects or designs for 
public works were submitted to the government, they were 
debated, discussed and planned in the bosom of this lofty 
social circle. Here, in Phidias's house, great philosophers 
like Democritus and Anaxagoras were daily guests, con- 
versing on subjects of science, and submitting to friends the 
last results of their investigations concerning architecture 
and mathematics, or proposing new plans for the improve- 
ment of the perspective of the stage. Here the philoso- 
pher and thinker might be seen in familiar conversation 
with the artist and poet, the one evolving problems and 
proclaiming ideas which the others endeavored to transfer 
to stone, verse, or canvas. Here the most gifted children 
of Athens were wont to assemble in social harmony — a 
harmony based upon intrinsic intellectual and moral merit, 
and not upon vulgar and conventional personalities. Here 
the human mind arose to a sense of its dignity, because the 
atmosphere was inspiring and elevating; the moral and 
intellectual majesty of character predominated, and, as like 
seeks to mate with like, only the very best people of Athens 
were to be found in the house of Phidias. Soaring above 
all, in grasp of mind and majesty of grace, was Aspasia. 
The proudest man stooped to listen to her thoughtful con- 
versation, and the sternest man was carried away by her 
enchanting manner ; the selfish, haughty man was rebnked 
by her fascinating gaze, and the modest, diffident man was 
encouraged by her cheerful smiles. Under such auspices 
was a love for the good and beautiful born in Hellas. 
From this house of Phidias radiated an influence which still 
commands the worship of the noblest thinkers, artists, 
poets, and scholars, and the most lovable and accom- 
plished women of the world ; here social life was pressed 
into the service of chivalrie and high intellectual pur- 
poses; here, in Phidias's house, Ictinus and Calicrates 
met to present their designs of the Parthenon ; "here 
Mnesicles submitted his plan for the Propylsea ; here 
Phidias exhibited drawings of the subjects destined to 
adorn those edifices; here the great master brought 
forward his sketches of Athena and Zeus, and here did 
all wait for the inspection and the verdict of Pericles. 
At other times we meet Pericles in the studio of his 
friend, smoothing his difficulties, asking his advice, and 
kindling his enthusiasm. Divine studio t Here the most 
accomplished and noble-minded women and maidens of 
Athens thronged, in crowds, in rivalry for the honor of 
sitting as models to the greatest artist of their country. 
These high-spirited women loved to perform a task which 
was to cover Athens with immortal glory. It was this 
cooperation of the highest and best influences of Athens 
that rendered Greece the highest type of national progress. 
Only in a social atmosphere, composed of the purest and 



most inspiring influences — an atmosphere such as we can 
hardly conceive of in the present era of selfishness— could 
impulses be kindled, and power be inaugurated so as to 
create an art-life, and bring works of Art to such a high 
degree of perfection. There was still another and power- 
ful master at work, — this was the love of the people for the 
Fine Arts. Works of Art were born out of the big Jieart 
of the people. Behind the monuments stood the surging 
masses of sincere admirers. The artist breathed free: he 
was independent of cliques, critics and amateurs. There 
was a crowd of honest sonls to do honor to his genius. 
Greece had not only to boast of works of Art, but it was 
blessed by a public which could appreciate, love and admire 
them. 

Communism, if it ever was a thing of life, existed empha- 
tically during, the palmy days of Hellas, when communistic 
principles seemed to preside over the enjoyment and the pos- 
session of works of Art. Although Greece had no organized 
proletarianism, such as exists in onr days, there must cer- 
tainly have been many social inequalities of position and 
fortune. Yet, in the domain of Art we find a system of 
perfect equality. The enjoyments which are to be derived 
from Art, were accessible to the lowliest as well as to the 
loftiest of the population; and in this, as in other re- 
spects connected with the daily life of the Grecians, we 
find the most beautiful principles of republicanism sturdily 
and practically applied ; the world has never witnessed a 
like condition of things. Art was looked upon as an impor- 
tant public interest, which concerned each and all of the mem- 
bers of the great and free " commonwealth," under which 
name the philosophers of Greece were wont to characterize 
the state. All musical and literary entertainments were public 
institutions: so were the politico-religious festivals, which 
put the service of the musician and poet in constant requi- 
sition. The theatre was another public free institution, 
and the poorest citizen was enabled to attend the per- 
formances of the great national dramas; he was free to see 
the best productions of his nation's poets unfold themselves 
before his eyes like a dream of the Arabian Nights, with 
all the gorgeous splendor of natural picturesque scenery 
and all the variegated beauty of histrionic accessories. It 
should be borne in mind that the drama and the theatre 
were politico-religious institutions, and the duty of making 
it possible for the poor man to attend free of expense, was . 
held to be sacred by the rich man. The wealthy classes took 
the whole of the expense upon themselves; they paid for 
everything which was required for the production and the 
performance of the plays; even the price of admission for 
the poor, low as it was ("2 obols, equal to 8 cents), was, 
after the advent of Pericles, defrayed by the government. 
Thus we find the poor working-man who had to labor for 
the support of himself and his family by the sweat of his 
brow, enabled to enjoy music, poetry, rhetoric, and the 
drama. But the Fine Arts, too, opened their ennobling 
treasures to his wondering vista. The works of Art were 
free to all clashes in Greece; while the palaces, galleries, 
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and collections of Europe are seldom, if ever, accessible to 
the less fortunate members of society. Nay, the European 
works of Art are hermetically shut up on holidays, — the 
only days of leisure for the poor laboring, man; he is 
debarred from the solace and elevating influence which Art 
affords during the only days which free him from the tyranny 
of his" selfish task-master. Not so in Greece. There the works 
of Art hovered round the people on working days as well as 
on holidays; Beauty beckoned to the citizens of Athens in 
every direction, on every occasion, on every day. It was 
so afterwards in "Rome, when some love of Art had been 
transmitted there by Grecian influence. 

The master works of Phidias and of his distinguished 
contemporaries were to be found everywhere. Not only in. 
the palaces and the villas of the high-born and rich, but on 
all public places where people were wont to congregate; 
they adorned the market-place, the temples, and the public 
groves. The people of Athens could not go into the street, 
without having their attention directed to one or the other 
artistic emblem of beauty. The great painters of Athens 
devoted their art to the embellishment of the public works 
of the statuary; these being, of course, accessible to all, 
the least influential citizen could exert an influence in form- 
ing an opinion of paintings and sculptures. He knew by 
whom they were executed, and was not long in acquiring 
a faculty for criticism. He soon learnt to discriminate be- 
tween the natural and the stilted in Art; and to familiarize 
himself with the different styles and merits of composition. 
By having works of Art daily before his eyes, he soon 
caught the difference between the weak schools of the past 
and the improved method of the contemporary artists; he 
could soon discriminate between the style of Jilginctan 
artists and the lofty conceptions of Phidias. Sublimity, 
grace, the soaring elevation, as well as loveliness of form; 
the fidelity to nature as well as the loyalty to ideality, and 
all the other striking characteristics of the different masters 
of Athens, ceased to be mysteries to the popular eye. The 
most "uneducated person caught a love of Art from the 
study and contemplation of its creations, and freely expressed 
his opinion of works which had made a powerful impres- 
sion npon his mind. The poor man of Athens was thus 
frequently thrilled with emotion by the aspect of a great 
artistic creation, which would not excite a thought or a feeling 
in the heart of many of the weak-eyed, bnt polished gentle- 
men and gentlewomen of the 19th century. The lovers of 
Art of the present, day would deem themselves but too 
fortunate if they could converse with one of the sturdy 
democracy of Greece, — with one of those obscure mechanics 
of Athens of the times of Socrates or Demosthenes, — and 
derive instruction from his observations upon the works of 
Art of his country; and indeed it might bring a blush 
to the cheeks of many a pompous president of an academy 
of Art, or of a European museum of antiquity, if he were 
doomed to comment upon works of Art in the presence of 
one of these children of the common people of Athens. 

Art is powerless unless it has the support of the public 



mind. The Arts cannot thrive without a public to appre- 
ciate them, and to sympathize with the artist. The an- 
cients, by organizing a species of communism in the domain 
of Art, by making the enjoyment of it accessible to all 
classes of the community, succeeded in establishing, as it 
were, a great republic of Art, of which the masses of the 
people were its citizens. This universal interest stimulated 
the inspirations of the artist, and opened vistas of hope 
and encouragement to him of proportions so colossal, that 
we of the present day find it even difficult to grapple with 
the fact of their existence. It is a well established fact, 
that the same remarkable influence operated with the same 
blessed results upon the sphere of music, of oratory, of 
poetry, and of the drama. Nowhere have poets been so 
much flattered, and, at the same time, so much censured; 
so thoroughly studied and so wisely criticised ; so much 
excited by general sympathy, and so much urged ou to 
higher and nobler efforts, by public opinion as among the 
people of Athens. The public of Athens had little of 
learned pedantry, little of elaborate affectation; but its 
ears were open to the most delicate harmonies. The code 
of beauty was the talisman which seemed to accompany 
the Athenian from the cradle to. the grave. Prom his 
earliest youth he became familiar with the aspect and the 
character Of the best productfons of the human mind. His 
eyes and ears were educated by all he saw and heard 
around him. Beauty grew upon him as he advanced in 
life, and his mind, educated by vital sympathies and by the 
infallible school of beautiful realities, gained in strength at 
the same time that it increased in ideal aspirations, and 
finally acquired the power of forming independent opinions. 
Thus the people became omnipotent, because competent, judges 
of the orators, poets, and artists of the land. But while 
public opinion commanded respect by its thoroughness, it 
enlisted sympathy by its sense of reverence for genius. 
The men of Athens visited the artist in the studio, and on 
beholding his laborious struggles, his wrestlings with 
matter, and his agonies of toil and thought, their hearts 
were moved by personal sympathy in the same degree that 
their minds became informed on matters of Art. Hence 
there was a gentle music of humanity running through 
their most severe criticism, and the artist improved under 
the guidance of a public opinion, which was lovely even in 
its wrath. The fact was, that it proceeded from a reverence 
of things holy and lofty. It was baptized in a love for the 
divine genius of the artist. There was that in this beautiful 
relation between the men of genius and the untaught children 
of the democracy of Athens, which reflects as much honor 
upon the feelings of the one as it redounds to the credit 
of the judgment of the other. 



All good knowledge is like the crusader's chain-mail, which 
throws itself into folds with the body, yet it is rarely so forged 
as that the clasps and rivets do not gall us. — RusMn. 



